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Insurance 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


INSURANCE  ON 
LINCOLN  HOME 
HIGHER  IN '61 

JJates  Three  Times  As  High 
-  Seventy-Five  Years  Ago 
on  Residences 


I  - . 


'  Whep  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  his 
two  story  home  at  Eighth  and  Jack- 
Bon  streets,  which  has  been  preserved 
as  a  memorial,  he  paid  three  times 
as  much  for  fire  insurance  of  that 
class  as  residents  of  the  same  neigh- 
Jjorhood,  or  any  other  section  in  the 
city,  pay  today.  Lincoln  insured  his 
house  and  outbuildings  against  loss 
by  fire  and  it  cost  him  at  a  rate  of 
•75  cents  per  hundred  dollar  valua- 
tion, while  a  residence  of  the  same 
classification  today  can  be  protected 
Ifor  22  cents  per  hundred  dollars. 

Lincoln's  home,  a  two  story  struc- 
ture familiar  not  only  to  Springfield 
citizens,  but  to  thousands  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  visit  it  each 
year,  was  in  1861  considered  a  sub- 
Btantial  dwelling.  It  was  constructed 
of  durable  materials  by  builders  who 
did  their  work  well;  it  was  located  at 
some  distance  from  other  bluildings, 
,60  that  the  hazard  of  fire  spreading 
from  one  building  to  another  was 
lieglible.  Yet  the  owner  paid  rather 
dearly  for  protection  compared  to 
jnodern  day  insurance  rates,  v 
X  Insured  for  ?3,000 

'  Xincoln  insured  his  dwelling  for 
$3,000,  carriage  house  for  $715  and 
wood  house  and  sheds  for  $125  for  a 
year,  which  cost  him  a  total  of  $24 
based  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  each 
hundred  on  the  residence.  That  was 
the  current  fee  at  the  time  so  far  as 
rates  went— they  were  more  or  less 
Indefinite.  Insurance  companies  of 
that  day  had  not  perfected  rating 
Bystems  such  as  are  in  effect  today 
by  which  structures  are  immediately 
classified  and  insured  at  a  rate  minir 
pium  with  the  circumstances. 

The  Lincoln  home  in  1861  was  de- 
iBcribed  as  a  two  story  dwelling  with 
Bhingle  roof.  The  same  insurance 
rate  at  that  time  applied  to  clapboard 
roofs.  A  portion  of  the  home  had  a 
metal  roof,  but  that  was  in  the  rear, 
and  may  not  have  affected  the  in- 
isurance  rate. 

Springfield's  fire  department  and 
Vater  system  were  not  developed 
three-quarljers  of  a  century  ago.  Fire 
■was  feared  to  greater  extent  then 
than  now.  No  fire-resisting  materials 
•went  into  construction  of  many  of  the 
homes.  There  were  Open  fire-places, 
coal  oil  lamps  and  candles  were  In 
use  in  the  majority  of  homes.  Fire 
hazards  of  that  era  were  much  greater 
than  at  present,  with  modern  heat- 
ing plants,  electricity  and  building 
improvements  now  tending  to  reduce 
fianger  of  fire. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  home  as  it  stood 
In  1861  might  be  insured  in  1936  at 
a  rate  of  22  cents  per  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  reduction  is  due  solely  to 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  ^  the 
Insurance  field,  and  to  modern  meth- 
ods of  preventing  and  controlling 

^,  A  fire  alarm  from  the  Lincoln  ht^fi^ 


today  would  put  high-pressure  pump- 
ers, manned  by  trained  flre-flghters 
at  the  scene  within  two  or  three  mln-  i 
utes.  Lines  of  hose  would  be  strung 
to  adjacent  hydrants  and  numerous 
steady  streams  of  water  would  be 

Springfield  today  has  a  few  veteran 
insurance  representatives  who  recall 
times  when  it  was  necessary  for  agents 
to  personally  inspect  any  risk  insured. 
They  were  required  to  crawl  into  dark 
attics,  Inspect  musty  closets  and 
poke  about  places  of  difficult  access 
to  obtain  data  for  their  companies. 
Schedules  were  supplied  by  the  com- 
panies, and  it  was  up  to  the  repre- 
sentative to  do  his  own  estimating 
after  inspections  of  properties.  ' 

Insurance  dealers  of  the  present  are 
not  required  to  make  inspection  of 
properties  in  the  ordinary  procedure 
of  writing  policies.  The  Illinois  in- 
spection and  rating  bureau  supplies 
information  to  the  various  companies 
upon  which  rates  are  based. 


New  York  Times 


March  29,  1961 


By  ROBERT  ALDEN 

Not  many  companies  have 
the  storage  space  or  the  need 
to  keep  record  upwards  of  100 
years  old.  But  the  insurance 
business  has  unusual  require- 
ments in  this  respect  and,  as  a 
resul:,  two  documents — one  dat- 
ed Feb.  8,  1861,  the  other  Oct. 
17,  1859 — are  being  used  as  the 
basis  of  an  unusual  advertise- 
ment. 

The  advertisement  to  be 
placed  by  the  Hartford  Insur- 
ance Group,  through  its  agency, 
the  McCann-Marschalk  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  April  15,  will 
show  pictures  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

"They  both  placed  faith  in 
The  Hartford,"  the  headline  for 
the  advertisement  will  read. 
[  Behmd  the  advertisement  are 
the  two  documents,  both  of  his- 
Itorical  interest. 

The  first  is  an  application  by 
"R.  E.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.  [United 
States  Army]"  for  $5,800  in  in- 
surance for  his  home  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.  It  is  described  as  a 
"Dwelling  of  Brick,  main  build- 
ing two  stories  high.  In  Alex 
Co.   [Alexandria  County],  Va.,1 
built  about  the  year  1820.  All 
occupied  by  the  applicant.  The 
barn  is  of  brick,  one  story  high, 
with   a   stone    basement.  The 
main  building  of  the  Mansion 
House  is  covered  with  slate  and  | 
the  wings  with  gravel.  *   *  * , 
Barn  has  a  lightning  rod.  *  *  *" 
When  he  made  his  applica- 
tion.  General   Lee   knew  how 
troubled  the  times  were.  In  fact, 
even  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
talking  over  the  policy  with  the 
Hartford  agent,   a  courier  on 
horseback  arrived  with  orders 
from  the  War  Department  in  I 
Washington  summoning  him  to' 
duty,  according  to  the  company.  I 
General   Lee    (then  Colonel 
Lee)   left  at  once  and  within 
I  hours  rode  at  the  head  of  a 
I  contingent  of  Federal  marines 
j  toward    Harpers    Ferry,  Va. 
I  There  John  Brown  had  attacked 
the  Federal  arsenal  the  night 
I  before.  Colonel  Lee's  troops  put 
idown   the   uprising    and  took 
John  Brown  prisoner. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  application  is 
equally  interesting  historically 
and  perhaps  a  shade  more 
poignant. 

"The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  in  consideration  of 
Twenty  and  Four  Dollars,  to 
them  paid  by  the  Assured  here- 
inafter named,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, do  insure  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Springfield,  Illionois, 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
to  the  amount  of  Three  Thou- 
sand and  Two  Hundred  Dollars. 

"$3,000  On  his  frame  two- 
story  dwelling  House  to  Rent  *** 
"$75  On  his  frame  Carriage 
House  18  by  20  feet  60  feet  East 
of  Dwelling. 


li.-x  hulli  j.ia(v.llhrir  iailhinTii.'llarttuhl 


Insertion  for  the  Hartford  Insurance  Group,  placed 
ISrough  McCann-Marshalk  Com^y,^_ex^eust^^ 


"$125  On  his  frame  wood 
House  *  *  *  13  by  50  feet  ad- 
joining Carriage  House  ***.'' 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  purchased 
tl\e  modest  house  some  nine- 
teen years  earlier,  soon  after 
his  mari'i^ge.  It  was  the  first- 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  onlyj 
house  he  ever  owned.  He  made 
application  for  the  insurance 
just  before  leaving  Springfield 
for  Washington  to  be  inaugu- 
rated as  President.  He  never 
returned  to  the  house. 

In  addition  to  the  Post  in.ser- 
tion,  the  ad  will  appear  in  the 
April  National  Geographic. 
Other  national  magazines  may 
be  scheduled  later. 

The  portraits  of  Lincoln  and 
Lee  in  the  advertisement  were 
done  as  wood  carvings  by  Ber- 
naEd_Brussel-Smith.  one  of  the 

nation's  foremost  artists  in  this 
type  of  art. 


For  the  only  home 
he  ever  owned 

. . .  Lincoln  chose  this  Hartford  policy 


It  is  the  first  week  of  Fel>riiary,  1861. 
Ahrahaiii  Lincoln  is  winding  up  his 
affairs  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Next 
Monday  morning  he  hegins  the  trip 
to  Washington,  where  he  is  to  he 
inaugurated  as  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  just  said  goodhye 
to  a  visitor.  The  man  was  James  L. 
Hill,  local  agent  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  who  has 
left  with  Mr.  Lincoln  the  insurance 
policy  which  protects  ll)e  only  home 
he  has  ever  owned. 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  request,  Jim  Hill 
had  made  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  property  only  a  few  days  hefore. 
He  noted  the  construction  of  the 


huildings  .  .  .  measured  their  dimen- 
sions and  the  distances  hetween 
them.  Then  he  drew  up  a  policy  for 
the  President-elect— and  delivered  it. 

We  are  proud  that  Ah  rah  am 
Lincoln  chose  to  insure  his  home 
with  the  Hartford.  And  we  treasure 
the  original  jiolicy  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  son,  Roliert  Todd  Lincoln, 
presented  it  to  Hartford  Agent  Jim 
Hill  as  a  memento  several  years  after 
the  President's  death. 

Copies  of  this  historic  document 
are  availahle  upon  request.  Write  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford  15,  Conn., 
and  ask  for  "The 
Lincoln  Policy." 


»M  rinfl  vonr  o» 


•  »  -vofi^ll  fin  well  with  the 


For  the  only 
home  he 
ever  owned 


Lincoln  chose  this  Hartford  policy 


It  is  the  first  week  of  February,  1861. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  winding  up  his  affairs 
in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Next  Monday  morn- 
ing he  begins  the  trip  to  Washington,  where 
he  is  to  be  inaugurated  as  sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  just  said  goodbye  to  a 
visitor.  The  man  was  James  L.  Hill,  local 
agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  who  has  left  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
the  insurance  policy  which  protects  the 
only  home  he  has  ever  owned. 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  request,  Jim  Hill  had 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  property 
only  a  few  days  before.  He  noted  the  con- 


struction of  the  buildings  .  .  .  measured 
their  dimensions  and  the  distances  between 
them.  Then  he  drew  up  a  policy  for  the 
President-elect  —  and  delivered  it. 

The  original  Abraham  Lincoln  policy  is 
treasured  by  the  Hartford  to  this  day.  It  was 
presented  to  Hartford  agent  Jim  Hill  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
several  years  after  the  President's  death. 

A  facsimile  of  this  historic  document  is 
presented  herein  for  your  pleasure  .  .  .  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  your  local  Hartford 
representative  .  .  . 


Life  Magazine 
February  13,  1956 


For  the  only  home 
he  ever  owned 

. . .  Lincoln  chose  this  Hartford  policy 


It  is  the  first  week  of  Fel>riiaiy,  1 861. 
Ahialiam  Lincoln  is  winding  up  liis 
affairs  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Next 
Monday  morning  lie  begins  the  trip 
to  Washington,  where  he  is  to  he 
inaugurated  as  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  just  said  goodhye 
to  a  visitor.  The  man  was  James  L. 
Hill,  local  agent  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Comitany,  who  has 
left  with  Mr.  Lincohi  the  insurance 
policy  which  protects  ihe  only  home 
he  has  ever  owned. 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  re<piest,  Jim  Hill 
luul  made  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  pro|»erty  only  a  few  days  before. 
He  noted  the  construction  of  the 


buildings  .  .  .  measured  their  dimen- 
sions and  the  distances  between 
them.  Then  he  drew  up  a  policy  for 
the  President-elect-and  delivered  it. 

We  are  proud  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  cliose  to  insure  his  liome 
with  the  Hartford.  And  we  treasure 
the  original  policy  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  son,  Roliert  Todd  Lincoln, 
presented  it  to  Hartford  Agent  Jim 
Hill  as  a  memento  several  years  after 
the  President's  death. 

Copies  of  this  historic  document 
are  available  upon  request.  Write  tlie 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford  15,  Conn., 
and  ask  for  "The 
Lincoln  Policy." 


■^rtw  •«  nnti  vonr  nt 


•  t  vnii^ll  do  well  with  the 


?HE  HARTFORD  FIR^IN/SURAie#  €QMFA1T. 


p3jnSUT  SBAi  JT 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


TEE  HARTFORO  FIBl  IMSIIB^Oir  CIIIIIPJJiY. 


 A 


  ^- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  owned  only  one  home  in  his 
life.  He  bought  this  home,  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets  in  Springfield, 
Illinois  in  1844  .  .  .  and  occupied  it  until  he  left  for 
Washington  in  1861  to  become  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 


We  are  proud  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
chose  to  insure  with  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 


Home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Springfield,  111. 


%\%%^-&,Uti  Jit?  ^unwAt  ^flmjJKttg  store  earned,  for  the  consideration  aforesaid,  doth  hetWpiWse  and  agree  to  mnke  good 

untiK  lb*  said  Assured,.  Adra^Distraton  and  Aaslffns,  gl^auch  ifflmfidiate  Iom  or  daawg«,  not  exceeding  ia  atooDot  Ifeo  «fmo  insuH^is  at^Bhappeo  by  fire  w  the  propertj, 

«  above  spGdfled,  JVoro  the  -  dfty  ^t-^^^^rffei^^o^fiU^fiy  oaBttiou'sand  ei^t  hundred  And  -..>*?^:^:*a?^?. .  ...  (at  noon,)  unto  th© 

.  .^^^'C^.'^-^C^.^          ^^i^.../^4-i^:Cc^7e»..^^.^....  one  tliouaaod  eight  hundred  and  •-**^-i*t^^^---'<!^^:*^^*^  (ataoon,)  tliPBaidlosfl  ordiiEQago  to  beisiimaied  according 

tlw  trup  amfactol  fosb  \-aluf  of  iheproinrty.  at  the  UewliGsaro  tiifilllkappin:  and  li>  bo  potll  wHblntlxty  daj^  flftCTUAflccniMl  proof  tbcrt-cf  nuulo  by  ihoaMjiivil,  nn«l  ^•c^Iv«)  at  thh  crfflre,  in  confi*mH>-  i-»vhr  comJtUt*! 
onih-wl  tc  thti"  Poller-  PROVIDED  ALWAYS*  AND  IT  IS  IIECEBir  DEC3.a££D, that  this  Companj- stall  act  bo  UaWo  to  makpgood  anjr  Wiftor  duoast  ft",  ^blebmaj  hrtpi>'-'>  otWKo  itbce  incaosr.f  nnj  Invjston, 
iiiSTiiTfTtloTurioV  orct'll  TOminMli>D.«rrf  nnrmlHtary  OT«Burp<Hl  po%«T.flrmf  thrft  nt  w  oJler  a  flrp,  AND  PEOVIDKD  FUBTUEK  I'jat  fn  caw  tho  M.igr.«d       h.w  alr^  a-ty  noy  "iHoH^  l«!»l)r  flf*. 

■■n  tlic  proi^rtv  hcn-bj  littowLao*!  sot  imtlfloJ  »o  IIjIs Comrany  fiwl  mcnti(Wod  tft<ir  oiii(fln»<J  Dpon  tW»  Policy, then  tMs  InstuniKe  dluUt  I* toW anrt  ^>r  notETi-ct  AnJlf  il.oMtO  a33iirp>l,'jr.../5'*i^-  M«!frr\Blull  lit fis-Jict 
(ualfp  any  othor  Insoranec  on  tfwKvmo  property.  Oftdshflll  net  wltbuH  rtasonobl*-  tllllirrnM,  g^rcoolko  thereof  to tliifl(>miK*,t,  and  have  thoeoniecnJww'l  on  tht*  Inilr-Jtrvf-M,  wfJtli^nTl^r  rl.■^:rv>n^c■^^Td  ij  Hictn  Id  «TMng.lir»» 
rollcy  fliall  craw- and  be  ot  no  further  rflV":L  And  If  any  BoKw^ocnf  Inannmci'  (IiotiW  be  miulc  O[>on  tbc  proiwrty  beipcby  Insmva  wlilcfi,  *Uh  the  Binn  or  sumfl  alrcartj^Jfwurrf.shoal.l.ln  (Iip<.(.lal<ninf  ihcKilO  narifurd  Flm 
InwrUiPO  C-ttnpany.  amounl  on  <rt-cr  Tawrancp,  toW  Comtusy  r*icrv«  lo  thcmsclvftJ  l'.ic  right  of  canwllIfigtWa  Policy, by  paying  lo  the  AsMired  thfl  ufifSiJnsl  riren.'.um  l>ro  rata.  Anii  Incn^ei.f  nny  *>lh  -r  Ir.»iiratii.T  uj^n 
Uic- itrrtf<-rty  tiwl>y  rnsurcft  whether  prior  w  Wb»cqtMtiUt' lb*  <l«teaftWa  Pullo'.  IboA*^^^ 

(bapllioanii'unr  btrrb)  IniurfnlsbainK'nrtnOifnboloaoioWit  iDWrwloB  thceaWprop^  -ilTD  IT  I&  AGREED  AND  DECt-AEED,  to  bo  the  true  lnt*nt  nmj  nwwtns  <-f  tliu  jurtl^"  li>Tott»,  ikit  ft  r.7«- tl<"  aWvc  nciiU-.t-fd 
IirMnlwfyhallat  Ml)  linw  aftfr  (lie  maUlrvji,  an.I  durtns  the  wnUDtiatiwof  lJll(lIIl»Imule<l,bon]?IVMpri*tt<S.a>I>«fl^,n^n*«I  to  or  fa-  tho  pufvoftf  <J  nnftx,%  --n,  "r  csorvidii^  tlM-rciri.  .i,.y  (r...V.b>i>inrsi! -r  v,«:Aii,>THTi.-ii»wr.lr,at«l 
t.ijflf-f/owor  (^>'<i-f\n:afi3out„ot  Bi*«)fie<l  In  th« motrwandom <*  JiwcLd fcmrtT* In  tbc  termf  and  wm^  puri«ivof  i»tnrtPg,iiBiji»  i.r  ».  n.ling  lUuJn oRj-nf  rbe nHirtf*,  pi*.<l\  w  itnrchi.n- 

la  th^  VniM       MmtlltioBa  afoppsalO  denmoliulpil  fustariw*  nr  eJlrtf-AaMfrfout,  br  littlarti4  in  tbc  mmwaiidftm  of  spwlal  b^aPhmulAwhmln  rthrrwlsp  •i>W!.iily  im,vk1c.i  f.>r.  *tr  hwJt  r  ngr<?cd  to  thiaCmp' 
liaay.  ta  wHltRgi  and  ftdikJ 
MOttEv>VER  DECLAEB 
ntaaf)'  or  hulllnn.   Antl  tbi 

Tliifl  Poiifj-  sliall 

ill  mititcs?  i))l]crc 

Atteated, 


Countersi^ed  at. 


Each  year,  thousands  of  facsimiles  of  the  Lincoln 
policy  are  sent  to  those  interested  in  this  memento 
of  our  nation's  history. 

For  your  free  copy,  write  to  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford  15,  Connecticut. 


...  tilts      .y^.  ■  <lay  of  ■ . 
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Rough  Notes  /or  February,  1955 
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The  Lincoln  National  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Civil 
War 
Centennial 

1961-1965 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
we  are  proud  to  offer  these  two  prints  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee  .  .  .  suitable 
for  framing  .  .  .  reproduced  from  original 
wood  engravings  by  the  eminent  American 
artist,  Bernard  Brussel -Smith. 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  <^i<w^  ^  j^^^^^p^^ 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  " 


THE  HARTFORD 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

HARTFORD   15,  CONNECTICUT 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company 
Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company 
Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 
Citizens  Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey 
New  York  Underwriters  Insurance  Company 
Twin  City  Fire  Insurance  Company 


The  Lincoln  National  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


^^^^^  - 





above  named,  for  the  consideration  aforeaaid, 
untfl  Ihcsu.d  Aaaur^d,--'??^..  Exe|iilor3.  AdroiDiatrators  aod  Assigns,  jU^uc-h  immediate  loss  or  damage,  not  exceedmg 
as  sbove  specified,  rrom  the  .  -    ^'^^-^■^-i^w   day  of.. 


—  -  ^'ir'" "^^^  or...-t<->fi<t^i;<'rit.^  one  t|,oi] sand  eight  hundred 

G>-e^A^^   duyor,-.>??.-*^t;«.^i-.ifl^^.  one  lliousand  eiglil  hundre.1  and.-r^^J.<:^...<^..  

lie  tmc  anJaciiuI  coih  votm  nf  -Jip  proi^rty,  nl  (bo  llmo  Ihc  MfiCT  ghnli  tappon ;  and  to  U>  paid  wHbln  .l;it?  daya  ohtrni.tks  i^fd  proof  tlJiT^-of  mailo  by  Ibo  as 
onnvsnl  to  Ihl^  Polk,.  FKOVroED  ALWAYS.  AND  IT  I?  HEilKBY  DKCLAEED.  Ihal  lhl«  a,mpar>y  «b3ll  nol  be  liable  lo  mnlco  good  any  1««  or  ^ws^  t-y 
liisnirrriloTU  riot,  or  cl'll  comtnotlun.  i.r  of  any  mlUlnry  of  usurped  powfr.  or  any  loss  by  theft  jit  or  aOir  a  fin-.  ATO  PKOVIDKD  FtTRTlIEli,  Ibat  In  cow  thow 
-.0  till- propcrtv  hCT.>bj  Insurrd.and  DOl  notlf„-d  lo  ibis  Coiniaoy  nnil  mentioned  in  or  codoricd  Dpon  ll.ls  Policy,  tbon  thlfl  liuuronre  ^liall  bo  T..U1  and  or  no  em^t 
luatp any  oth.T Insoranee  oo  thv  froptrty.  □„ j  ehuij  .viih  nil  r(.wnnhlo  OlUgenco,  b;io  notice  Ihercof  U,  tijis  Company.  w,d  hovo  tho  md.i. tn-lorwd  .,n  iIjIk 
Pnlley  shjll  ceaso  and  b*-  of  no  fiinber  efTcrL  And  If  any  6nhfc>iiunl  Insiimnco  shoald  U-  mwlc  npcin  Ibo  property  hereby  Ins-in-d  nlil.  h.  with  Ibe  siiin  or  hukio 
tDSoraneo  Oimpaiiy.  amount  to  an  over  losuronic,  toJd  Company  rmrrvo  to  themselves  i;,c  rljiht  of  rAn.Tllfnglhlii  Policy,  by  pnylng  U.  Iho  Awur«]  Ibo  une.\i.lrc 
llie  iHiijieny  bcn'by  Insure (1.  whether  prior  or  subscqnenl  lo  Ihcdoleof  tbi.i  Pollfy,  IheAfiJured  oball  not,  In  caw  of  Imj  or  damisc  bo  cnllllcd  to  demnnd  orrewviTofi 
llanllieanmunlb.rcl.)  Insured  ehall  h.>ar  lo  the  whule  amount  losure.!  on  Ilje  said  propcriy,  J.KD  IT  13  AGREED  AND  DECLAP.Et).  to  ho  thctrtic  lnl#nl  and 
|.romljc!  sball  a(  nnv  lime  afler  tho  inakin?,  nn.t  during  Ihc  contlDtwncc  of  lUls  lonoranw,  be  np propria ed.  applied,  or  iiiwd  to  or  f..r  tho  purp.«e  i,r  cartyin;  on,  or 
haznnloiu  or  ert^-hn^afOou».  or  Bj^ein.-d  In  the  memomndUra  of  HpccLU  hazards  to  (he  Icrms  cmd  condlllon>  annc>:cil  to  lht»  Pollry.  or  for  tho  pur|-.v  of  m-Hos, 
■Use.  Ill  tho  l.-nji>  and  wndllloM  nfoi-e'ald  denornlnaled  Aisflrrfaa*  or  te/z-a./HUnrt^ow,  or  Included  In  tho  ir.emnraiidum  of  special  haMhJB,  uuIib*  htr*ir>  oIh<i 
|i3uy.  In  H-rltlns,  unrl  addcJ  to  or  endorsed  opon  this  Polliy,  then,  nnd  fw-m  Ihenecrorlh.  so  lung  a»  Iho  asme  aball  bo  ao  opproprlnled,  iipplLil,  iiwd.  or  oci-opli-.l.  He.', 
UOEEOVEP  D^,CLAnED.lha(lh!!'I^.•.u^Jn^vlsnotlnlcnd^dloopply  lu,  or  cover  nny  h,.ufca  of  occoi 
money  or  hullinn.  Anil  thai  Ibis  Pollry  b  roodo  anil  oiseplod,  Id  mferotico  to  tho  conditions  bfmlo  o 
E'll  brrrin  ntl..Tivlsr  flpcclally  prorided  foi 


isurcd,  aa  8^alI  happen  by  Era 
.i^X^^...  .  ...  (al 


doth  hereby  promise  and  a^ee  lo  make  good 
(he  propenj, 
in.)  unto  (he 
ri,)  llie  snid  loss  or  dHrnngo  to  he  estimated  according 

,nd  If  ,!,e  wid  as.i.rrd, or. . ./tf-A^..  owlsna,  shMl  hen-;.rii-r 
i«mmenl.orotl,.Tivlse.v!tnu«'Ic.k'ed  by  lli^m  !o  >rr,Mng. li,lt 
■eody  Inaurrf,  should.  In  the  opinion  of  thowld  nartXord  Plro 
[irsnilum  pro  nu.  And  In  eaw  of  nny  other  InsuKinre  upon 
s  Company,  any  givatfr  pijrHofi  of  the  loss  or  damas*  syslalnefl. 


■d^o^  olher  evidences  ff  title  t«>  ^ln(t^  nT  lo  bonde,  bills,  n. 


This  Policy  sliall  not  be  vnliJ  until  coutitei^igncd  by  tlie  dulj  Butliorizcd  Agent  or  snid  H.vRTFORD  FIRE  IKSUUAKCE  COMPANr.  ot..  .wl^^^y~lry^Qr'^f-^^  cjjj^ 
iJn  U)it«C53  U)l]frCQf;  Tho  Hartford  Fire  InSnraUCa  Company  h.vocoawdll.m  presentMo  bo  signed  by  tl..lrPrx-5lJ*nt,smIplleMeU  by  , heir  KeeU^^^^  aodStit.ofConaectkuL 


Couniersigned  at- 


(/lis  O-  'TT-daijof.. 


■esidcnt. 


its 


Facsimile  of  policy  issued  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1861,  for  insurance  in  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Cojufany  to  cover  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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ji^arlforb  lire  Jnsurance  Compang,  of  ^artforb,  €onn. 


Teie  estimalc.l  value  of  PcraODal  Properly,  ami  or  c;ich  Building  to  bo  Insurei),  and  tlic  sum  to  be  insured  on  eiirli,  nunt  Ije  sliilod  scpar.ilol  v.  Wlicn  W-r- 
soniil  Property  is  situated  in  two  or  more  liuildings,  tlie  value  and  amount  to  be  insured  in  e.acli  must  be  stated  separately.  When  insuraneo  is  wanted  on 
Personal  Property,  tlie  same  description  should  he  siven  of  the  ISuildins  containing  tlic  property',  as  if  Insurance  is  wantcil  on  the  liiiihhnf;. 

.„  ^^az.^^  

for  Insu...nfe  ut;uii..l  lo..  or  ,la„mg,;.  l,y  lire  by  the  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  in  the 
sum  of  ^^.^^  "1  thfi  propony  spocifipd  :  the  value  of  the 

properly  heiilg  eslimnled  by  ibe  Applicant. 


5lpplicntioii 


III;  INSl'Klil). 


ixd  sif/n  the  sai)ie 


1.  BuiLDimi— 13  it  stone,  brick, 
fir  wood  ?  How  many  sto- 
ries high  ?  Where  situated  ? 
When  buitl  ?  Which  part 
ocrupicd  by  Applicant? 


,  Wai.i.s — .Are  the  division 
walls  of  brick  ?  Are  they 
entire?  Do  they  risejabove 
tlie  root  : 


3.  Root— Wh:it  is  it  covered 
with  ?  Are  the  gutter:*  stone, 
metal  or  wood  ?  Is  there  a 
scivtllc  and  stairs  to  it  f 


Jescriplion  of  Ihcpraii 


ill  be  ^n-fdiaiiC'L 


,  „^     


\.  .\re  the  stoves  and  apparalu 
lor  using  lire  properly  secu- 
red, and  wiU  you  engage  to 
keep  them  su  ? 


r,.  Do  -the  pipes  cnler  a  chim- 
ney ?  And  is  it  built  frorii 
llie  ground  7  Do  pipes  pass 
one  or  more  wood  partitions 
or  floors  ?  11'  so,  how  secured  ? 

0.  Wliiit  luel  is  used  '.  And 
how  are  ashes  disposed  ol  ? 

7.  What  material  is  used  fir 
lighting ! 

K  Rr  what  purpose  is  the 
building  used  ;  How  many 
tenants  '. 


•J  IJislancc  and  materials  of  oth- 
er buildings,  within  100  feet 
of  the  one  to  be  insured  .' 
And  how  occupied  ? 


ID,  Wlia;  other  insurance  is  there 
upon  tlie  property,  and  at 
whatodice.'  lias  this  Com- 
panv  any  other  Insurance 
within  100  Icet  of  this  risk 

11.  Is  the  properly  mortgaged  ? 
And  to  what  amount  !  Is 
there  any  insurance  by  the 
inorli;agi!e  ? 


12.  Is  there  any  ollnr  parly 
terested  in  the  property  ! 

1.1.  Has  the  huilding  a  li^lit 
rod  ?  If  so,  is  it  on  the 
or  new  plan  f 


And  the  saiil  applicant  hereby  coveiianls  and  agi  ccs  to  and  with  said  Company,  that,  the  foregoing  is  a  jn^t,  full  and 
true  exposition  of  all  the  facts  and  ciicum.stances  in  regard  to  the  condition,  .siliialion,  value  and  risk  of  Ihe  properly  lo  be  in- 
sured, so  far  as  Ibe  same  arc  known  to  Ihc  applicant  and  are  material  lo  Ibe  risk. 


For 


/  yenr  olx^^cents 

MfiUf  a  diagram  of  Ihr  jirtmistf  on  the  other  side  of  Ih 


$  sheet  ] 


Facsimile  of  affltcation  made  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  1859,  for  insurance  in 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  to  cover  his  home  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 
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The  Lincoln  National  Life  ^^<^^  4 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INTER-OFRCE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SOL^MWESTERN  REGIONAL  REINSURANCE  OFFICE 


Mr.  ;^^olland   R-^errad  to  .  dath      j^]^y  25,  1974 

REC'D  JU!  r 

Answeicd—  

SUBJECT   


Office  of  Ian  M.  Rdland 

Dear  Ian: 

I^m  sending  you  the  enclosed  items  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
They  were  received  from  a  very  good  friend  who  represents  the 
Hartford. 

If  our  museum  does  not  have  this  already,  they  are  welcome  to 
it;  however,  if  they  do,  please  return  it  to  me. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee  is  right  next  to  Uncle 
Abe,  whi(^h  the  salute  from  us  "Texacans" . 

^  Best  regards, 

LHGjr/qs  Luke  Graves 

Enc. 


: 


\ 


CHALLENGING 


This  month  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  agents'  group,  the  Cincinnati  Insurance  Board. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  Big  'T'  system  of  local 
and  state  associations,  and  the  IIAA. 


by  Ronald  W.  Vinson 
and  John  Cosgrove 

1838— The  battle  of  the  Al 
amo  was  less  than  two  years 
past. 

Martin  Van  Buren  had 
been  in  office  for  a  year 
as  President.  He  had 
beaten  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  a  tight 
race. 

The  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  Great  Panic  of  1837.  Specula- 
tion by  states  had  led  to  a  frenzy  in 
building  more  than  1,800  miles  of  ca- 
nals and  2,500  miles  of  the  newly 
invented  railroads  in  the  1830s.  Fueling 
that  enormous  credit  surge  was  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson's  vendetta 
against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  culminated  in  1836.  He  had 
pumped  federal  deposits  into  state 
banks  that  issued  specie  to  help  sustain 
the  spree.  When  New  York  banks  sus- 
pended all  specie  payment,  618  banks 
failed. 

The  Black  Hawk  Indian  War  in  Illi- 
nois was  still  a  recent  memory.  With 
peace  on  the  frontier  and  economic  dis- 
array in  the  East,  another  great  west- 
ward movement  started.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  in  his  first  year  of  reading  law 


in  Springfield,  111., 
having  moved  there 
in  1836. 

At  the  time,  there 
were  26  states  in  the 
Union. 
Insurance  agents  were 
already  scattered  around 
the  country.  Companies 
accepted  business  direct,  as 
well  as  through  appointed 
agents.  Concentrations  of 
agents  were  in  Canandaigua, 
N.Y.,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  sites  of  sev- 
eral early  agencies— Charleston,  S.C., 
and  Savannah,  Ga.,— had  not  kept  pace 
with  the  economic  growth  and  changes 
affecting  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
early  1800s. 

Agent  commissions  ranged  from  5% 
to  10%. 

Severe  insurance  rate  cutting  was  go- 
ing on  around  the  country.  The  New 
York  Fire  of  1835  had  bankrupted  60 
insurers,  and  provided  the  public  with  a 
stark  lesson  of  the  need  to  insure — 
especially  with  a  company  that  would 
be  around  to  pay  off.  Premiums  written 
had  soared.  For  example,  the  annual 
volume  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  had  jumped  from  $38,000  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  June  1, 
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A  January  1895  fire  in  Cincinnati, 
above,  destroyed  a  tobacco  warehouse  insured 
through  local  agents. 


1835  to  a  high  of  $149,000  as  of  June  1, 
1837. 

But  the  higher  premium  levels  had 
also  produced  a  counterattack  on  rates. 
There  was  minimal  regulation.  Most 
legislatures  had  passed  prohibitory  tax- 
ation laws  in  the  early  1830s  against 
out-of-state  insurers. 

In  1837,  Massachusetts  became  the 
first  state  to  require  companies  to  create 
a  fund  to  pay  future  losses.  Worried 
about  maintaining  rate  adequacy  to  pay 
claims,  insurance  company  executives 
and  local  insurance  agents,  as  well  as 
the  Protection  Insurance  Company's 
general  agent  (sort  of  an  employee 
supervising  local  agents),  began  to  hold 
discussions  in  Cincinnati  about  possi- 
ble action. 

At  the  time,  Cincinnati  was  the  insur- 
ance center  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Located  on  the  Ohio  River  and  con- 
nected by  canals  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
Cincinnati  had  a  population  of  well 
over  35,000  by  the  mid  1830s. 

The  Cincinnati  Insurance  Compa- 
ny— the  first  of  three  companies  with 
the  identical  name  over  the  last  170 
years — opened  on  November  18,  1816, 
just  after  the  War  of  1812  had  con- 


Fires  and  firemen 

captured  the  attention  of  early  Americans 
as  cities  burned  regularly. 
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Independent  Agent 


Lincoln  in  front  of  his  house,  right,  at 

A  un    O      I  CX^y^'  "   


CH[CAGO  HISTORirAL  SOCIETY 


eluded.  - . 

Obviously,  the  importance  ot  insur- 
ance was  recognized  in  the  city,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  public  notice:  "Being  fully 
persuaded  in  our  own  minds,  that  an 
Insurance  Company  would  be  attended 
with  many  advantages  to  the  citizens 
owning  property  in  this  place,  as  well  as 
other  places  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  also  to  those,  either  Farmers  or 
Merchants,  who  have  the  produce  ot 
the  country  to  ship  to  New  Orleans,  or 
elsewhere;  a  few  individuals  (citizens  ot 
Cincinnati)  have  thought  proper  to  as- 
sociate themselves  together,  with  a  re- 
spectable capital,  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  property  in  the  usual  way 
against  Fire,  etc.,  and  also  to  provide 
Boats  Barges,  and  other  Crafts  for  the 
purpose  of  shipping  the  produce  of  this 
state  and  the  surrounding  states  and 
territories  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  elsewhere." 

The  notice  was  signed  by  Joseph 
Evans,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  In- 
surance Company,  and  William  Burke, 
clerk.  The  company  was  officially  char- 
tered by  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1819,  a 
year  which  also  brought  the  start  of  a 
depression.  The  company  had  reported- 
ly issued  about  50  policies  by  the  time  it 
ceased  operations  in  1820. 

In  1823,  Aetna  Insurance  Company 
appointed  Timothy  S.  Goodman  as  its 
Cincinnati  agent.  He  had  authority  to 
issue  policies  and  accept  payment.  In 
1826,  T.S.  Goodman  retired  from  the 
agency  business  and  began  to  organize 
an  insurance  company.  His  son,  Wil- 
liam, succeeded  to  the  agency  and  held 
the  appointment  until  he  also  left  to 
form  a  company  in  1837. 

Also  in  1826,  Ephraim  Robins  sought 
a  position  with  the  Protection  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Hartford.  He  was 
appointed  general  agent  in  Cincinnati 
with  authority  to  appoint  local  agents 
for  the  company.  Robins  was  a  former 
Hartford  resident,  who  had  moved  to 
Boston  and  then  to  Cincinnati  to  be- 
come a  merchant.  His  brother,  Gurdon 
Robins,  had  moved  to  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  and  in  1819,  was  appointed  a 
local  agent  for  the  Aetna,  writing  the 
first  out-of-state  policy  for  that  compa- 
ny. Ephraim  Robins'  business  was  ban- 
krupted when  a  ship  and  cargo  were 
lost. 

Ephraim  Robins  reportedly  ap- 
pointed scores  of  agents  throughout  the 
Ohio  and  Miami  River  Valleys  for  the 
Protection.  At  the  same  time,  other 
insurers,  such  as  Aetna  and  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  continued 
their  expansion  in  the  growing  West. 

Few  insurance  agents  were  full-time. 
Most  agents  were  primarily  engaged  in 
another  occupation,  such  as  commis- 
sion agent,  i.e.,  a  wholesaler  trading  and 
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Cincinnati  waterfront  in  the  late  1830s 
shows  a  bustling  frontier  river  town 
relying  on  steamboats. 

selling  dry  and  wet  goods,  a  merchant/ 
retailer,  innkeeper,  lawyer,  legal  busi- 
ness or  other  endeavors.  There  also 
were  a  number  of  retired  clergymen  and 
school  teachers. 

Agents  were  necessarily  missionanes 
in  spreading  the  comparatively  new 
gospel  of  fire  insurance,  for  there  was 
dismaying  ignorance  about  its  useful- 
ness and  hesitancy  as  to  its  value,  said 
Colonel  John  L.  Cunningham,  former 
president  of  Glenn  Falls  Insurance 
Company.  "There  were  (some)  ultra- 
religionists  who  believed  that  fire  was 
an  act  of  God  and  that  fire  insurance 
was  an  impious  defiance  of  Provi- 


1^1  E 


The  John  Sise  independent  agency  is 
still  in  business  today  under  the  same 
name— a  100-year  plus  history  repre- 
senting more  than  one  company. 


The  second  Cincinnati  Insurance 
Company  was  started  in  1829  and 
wrote  fire  and  marine  insurance.  The 
company  later  added  life  insurance.  It 
ceased  operations  in  the  1890s. 

The  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cincinnati  was  chartered 
in  1834,  reportedly  writing  only  17  pol- 
icies by  1838.  The  company  was  pn- 
marily  a  bank.  It  collapsed  in  the  eco- 
nomic panic  of  1857.  Other  Cincinnati 
insurance  companies  were  created  dur- 
ing the  mid  1830s. 

Nathaniel  Sawyier  was  an  Aetna 
agent  in  Chillicothe  from  1825-1836, 
when  he  was  asked  to  take  over  the  Cin- 
cinnati agency.  He  did  so  from  1837- 
1841,  and  then  returned  to  Chilli- 
cothe. 

On  April  18,  1838,  11  insurance 
agents  and  company  officials  gathered 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  form  an  associa- 
tion—the Greater  Board  of  Underwnt- 
ers  of  Cincinnati,  a  rather  imposing 
title.  Association  officers  were:  John  P. 
Foote,  president;  William  Goodman, 
treasurer;  and  Ephraim  Robins,  secre- 
tary. The  Board  of  Counsellors  was 
composed  of  John  Young,  Thomas 
Newell  and  Ephraim  Robins. 

A  week  after  the  inaugural  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Board,  the  steamer  "Mo- 
selle" exploded  on  the  Ohio  river  near 
the  city,  killing  100. 

Cleveland  was  another  eariy  outpost 
of  insurance  activity,  with  the  Aetna 
appointing  Samuel  Cowles  as  local 
agent  in  1819. 

On  June  22,  1846,  the  second  local 
association  was  created— the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Underwriters,  with  agent  Jo- 
seph L.  Weatherly  as  first  president. 
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In  Chicago,  around  1834,  the  first 
insurance  agent  was  appointed,  former 
fur  trader  and  local  merchant  Gurdon 
Hubbard. 

On  December  3,  1849,  a  newly 
formed  Board  of  Underwriters  of  Chi- 
cago adopted  rules  and  regulations  in 
accordance  with  "General  Rules  laid 
down  at  the  (insurance  company)  con- 
vention in  N.Y.,  in  September  last. . . ." 
The  first  president  was  George  W. 
Dole,  who  received  his  first  agency 
appointments  in  Chicago  around  1842, 
and  John  C.  Dodge  acted  as  secretary. 

February  15,  1854.  "The  following 
gentlemen  met  at  the  Louisville  Mer- 
chants Exchange — William  Riddle, 
J.W.  Simrall,  John  Muir,  R.  Burge,  Wil- 
liam Sinton,  W.S.  Vernon,  G.W.  Merri- 
wether,  P.B.  Atwood,  T.S.  Kennedy, 
J.E.  Tyler,  William  Prather  and  B.H. 
Gwathmey — and  organized  the  (Lx)uis- 
ville)  Board  of  Underwriters."  Riddle 
was  the  first  president,  G.W.  Merri- 
wether,  first  vice  president,  and  B.H. 
Gwathmey,  secretary-treasurer. 

One  week  after  its  formation,  the 
Louisville  Board  was  appointed  to  a 
committee  with  the  fire  department 
and  chamber  of  commerce  to  go  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  investigate  the  country's  first 
working  steam  fire  engine. 

The  board's  charge  was  to  promote 
"benefits  resulting  from  uniformity  in 
the  rates  of  insurance,  in  the  conditions 
under  which  insurances  should  be 
made,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
adjusting  losses,  and  in  view  also  of  ele- 
vating the  character  of  insurance  trans- 
actions. . . ."  Difficulties  in  maintain- 
ing uniform  rates  is  obvious  from  the 
board  minutes,  given  the  unregulated 
competition  of  the  era. 

But  the  Louisville  board  thrived  as 
trade  along  the  river  accelerated,  even 
as  disputes  increased  over  slavery. 


A  house  dividing 

Rumors  of  war  had  raged  for  years. 
The  debate  over  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  in  1855  had  threatened  violence. 
Insurance  companies  began  discussing 
the  problems  that  such  a  conflict  would 
cause. 

The  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  decided  to  be  more  explicit  in 
the  fire  insurance  policy  exclusion  from 
loss  in  the  event  of  fire  resulting  from 
foreign  invasion  and  civil  commotion. 
Other  than  policy  word  changes,  insur- 
ers and  agents  continued  to  do  business 
as  usual  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  hoping  to  find 
another  solution. 

On  October  17,  1859,  Andrew  Jamie- 
son  walked  up  to  the  big  house  on  the 
hill  overlooking  Washington,  D.C.  An 
independent  insurance  agent  from 
nearby  Alexandria,  Va.,  Jamieson  had 
brought  the  fire  insurance  policy  appli- 
cation requested  by  U.S.  Army  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Robert  E.  Lee  to  protect  his 
family  estate — Arlington.  Lee  signed 
the  papers,  but  other  events  also  occu- 
pied his  attention  that  day. 

U.S.  Army  Lieutenant  "Jeb"  Stuart 
arrived  with  a  sealed  note  from  the  War 
Department.  Lee  broke  the  seal, 
scanned  the  note  and  called  for  his 
horse  in  order  to  visit  the  department's 
offices  across  the  Potomac  River. 

Four  days  later,  Lt.  Col.  Lee  and  his 
small  band  of  marines  and  militia 
attacked  the  Federal  armory  in  Harp- 
er's Ferry  to  capture  John  Brown  and 
his  ragtag  band  of  abolitionists. 

Lee  remained  in  the  D.C,  area  until 
February  6,  1860,  when  he  left  for  Tex- 
as to  take  command  of  Federal  troops 
there.  He  would  never  live  in  his  house 
at  Arlington  again. 

On  December  5,  1859,  Aetna  special 
agent  C.C.  Hines  arrived  in  Atlanta  for 
a  five-month  Southern  trip  to  meet 
established  agents  and  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  appointing  more.  Hines 
was  previously  a  local  agent  for  Aetna 
at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  later  became 
editor  of  the  Insurance  Monitor  in  New 
York.  He  planned  stops  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida  and  South  Carohna. 

These  notes  provide  a  detailed  pic- 
ture of  the  South  and  area  insurance 
operations,  just  prior  to  the  war. 

Atlanta  was  a  town  of  1 1,000  people, 
13  business  houses  and  100  dwellings. 
Dr.  N.L.  Angier  of  Atlanta  represented 
the  Aetna,  Hartford,  Phoenix  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  City  of  Hartford, 
Merchants,  INA,  Girard  and  Southern 
Mutual. 

"Agent  Dr.  N.L.  Angier,  age  about  38 
or  40,"  noted  Hines,  "Man  of  family. 
Property  holder  to  considerable  extent. 
Energetic  &  shrewd,  should  think  he 
might  be  a  popular  man.  Ceased  the 


practice  of  his  profession  in  1850  &  is 
now  devoted  to  trading  business  gener- 
ally &  Insurance  particularly." 

Other  companies  operating  in  town 
included  Continental,  Security,  Citi- 
zens, Springfield  Fire  and  Marine, 
Charter  Oak,  Knickerbocker,  Quaker 
City,  Alabama,  Augusta  and  State  in- 
surance companies. 

On  the  business,  Hines  reported: 
"N.Y.  COS.  underbid  scandalously  (on 
fire  insurance).  Cargo  Insurance,  fre- 
quent inquiry  but  no  co.  doing  it!  We 
could  probably  secure  a  good  business. 
I  would  recommend  that  Inland  outfit 
and  instructions  be  sent  on  at  once. 

"I  miss  the  advertising  facilities  fur- 
nished so  fully  by  the  western  branch 
(Cincinnati).  While  all  the  other  com- 
panies have  their  'shingles  out'  at  the 
Hotels,  P.O.  etc.,  the  'Aetna' is  not  visi- 
ble on  the  surface,  nevertheless  we  do 
the  leading  business.  With  a  first  class 
agent  who  will  give  us  personal  effort, 
these  are  minor  matters,  but  helps  in 
their  way." 

Two  weeks  later,  Hines  wrote,  Dr. 
Angier  "is  very  much  out  of  patience 
with  the  Phoenix  folks,  showed  me  sev- 
eral letters,  etc.  From  a  paper  view,  they 
have  condemned  and  threaten  to  cancel 
some  very  excellent  risks  which  upon 
personal  inspection  I  have  approved 
highly." 

Savannah  was  a  bustling  metropolis 
of  25,000  population.  Hines  reported, 
"Competition  very  sharp  and  active. 
Rates  are  depressed  so  far  below  our 
usual  southern  standard  that  they  look 

fearfully  small  Agents  (are)  Cohens 

&  Hertz,  commission  merchants  and 
cotton  brokers  " 

Charleston,  S.C.,  population  60,000, 
was  Hines'  final  stop  on  April  16,  1860, 
one  year  before  Ft.  Sumter  was  fired  on. 
"Competition.  Four  local  companies 
and  about  45  agencies  make  brisk 
time,"  Hines  wrote.  "Our  agents 
(Hayden  &  Whilden)  maintain  a  place 
of  their  own,  adopt  what  they  conceive 
to  be  equitable  rates,  without  confer- 
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Lincoln  in  front  of  his  house,  right,  at 
Aug.  8,  1860,  Presidential  campaign 
rally.  When  elected,  he  rented  out  his 
house  and  took  out  insurance  protec- 
tion, below  right,  from  local  agent 
James  Hill. 


ence  with  other  agents  &  without  regard 
to  their  prices." 

The  same  month,  the  Presidential 
campaign  began  to  heat  up.  On  May  18, 
the  Republican  Party  in  convention  in 
Chicago  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  President. 

On  November  6,  1860,  the  nation 
cast  its  ballot.  Because  of  a  three  way 
Presidential  race,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  rail  splitter  and  frontier  lawyer, 
won.  In  the  days  that  followed,  armed 
men  began  drilling  in  Southern  towns. 
Many  in  the  North  remained  calm  and 
hoped  that  war  would  not  be  inevitable. 
Southerners  felt  the  North  would  not 
fight  if  secession  came. 

In  Columbus,  Ga.,  local  independent 
agent  Dewitt  F.  Willcox  wrote  to  a 
Hartford-based  insurance  company  to 
inquire  about  the  status  of  current  poh- 
cies  and  future  business. 

"The  probabilities  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  our  national  difficulties  are  now 
so  far  distant  that  it  seems  proper  for 
us,"  the  company  replied,  "to  adopt 
some  measure  to  protect  ourselves 
against  heavy  losses  arising  from  the 
derangement  of  business  affairs,  or  that 
will  probably  arise.  We  do  not  know 
how  you  Southern  insurance  men  look 
at  this  matter,  but  it  is  very  evident  to 
us  that  the  hazards  are  very  much 
increased." 

Within  three  months.  Southern  in- 
surance agents  received  circulars  from 
their  Northern  companies  generally 
stating  that  they  must  "decline  all  new 
appUcations  . . .  and  not  renew  any  out- 
standing policies,  but  drop  them  as  they 

expire  " 

The  threat  of  strife  built  as  first  South 
Carolina,  and  then  other  Southern 
states,  declared  independence  between 
December  1860  and  February  1861. 

In  Springfield,  111.,  President-Elect 
Lincoln  wrapped  up  his  local  business 
affairs  as  he  prepared  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  his  inauguration.  Sit- 
ting in  his  law  offices  with  his  partner, 
Thomas  Hemdon,  Lincoln  went  over 
the  pending  cases  and  finances,  and 
other  matters,  and  turned  the  business 
over  to  Herndon.  However,  the  sign 
"Lincoln  &  Hemdon"  would  stay  on 
the  door. 

Before  packing  the  family  belongings. 
Lincoln  walked  over  to  visit  another 
neighbor  to  get  insurance  on  his  two- 
story  frame  house — the  only  home  he 
would  ever  own.  Lincoln  was  going  to 
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The  first  working 
steam  fire  engine 
was  developed  in 
Cincinnati  in 
1853  and  won 
usage  in  many 
cities.  Left  is  a 
New  York  City 
steamer  being 
filled 


rent  out  the  property  while  he  was 
away. 

Local  independent  insurance  agent 
James  L.  Hill  wrote  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  policy  with  a  face 
value  of  $3,200  against  fire  loss  while 
renting,  for  a  one-year  premium  of  $24 
and  a  $2  fee  for  making  a  property  sur- 
vey and  issuing  the  policy.  Hill  deliv- 
ered the  policy  to  Lincoln  on  February 
8,  1861. 

On  February  11,  Lincoln  made  his 
farewell  remarks  to  the  hometown 
crowd  and  left  home  for  Washington, 
D.C.  He  would  never  live  in  the  Spring- 
field house  again. 

In  March,  Lincoln  was  inaugurated. 
Spurning  calls  to  return  to  the  Union, 
South  Carolina  militia  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor  on 
April  12. 

"My  business  relations  with  the  Aet- 
na for  the  last  12  years  have  been  too 
pleasant  to  forget  you  all  soon,"  wrote 
Mobile,  Ala.,  agent  Thomas  Muldon  to 
the  Aetna  on  May  31,  1861.  "I  fear, 
however,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
you  will  again  be  able  to  open  agencies 
South."  In  reply,  a  company  officer 
wrote:  "Our  relations  with  our  South- 
ern agencies  have  been  so  cordial  and 
satisfactory  that  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  despair  of  a  more  speedy  re- 
union than  you  appear  to  anticipate." 


The  loss  of  Southern  business 
spurred  Northern-based  companies  to 
increase  their  Northern  agencies. 

On  December  31,  1861,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire.  Inde- 
pendent agent  A.  H.  Hayden,  who  rep- 
resented the  Aetna,  Hartford  and  other 
insurers,  had  three  buildings  destroyed 
that  were  still  insured  under  a  policy 
issued  before  the  war  by  the  Hartford. 
During  the  war,  communication  to  the 
company  was  impossible  and  illegal. 
Hayden  had  all  policyholders  fill  out 
proofs  of  loss.  Concerned  about  the 
safety  of  papers,  the  agents  wrapped  the 
proofs  of  loss  and  policies  in  a  water- 
tight bundle,  sealed  them  in  a  wooden 
keg  and  drove  out  to  a  nearby  planta- 
tion to  bury  the  keg  in  the  field  late  one 
night. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended  in  April 
1865,  Hayden  dug  up  the  barrel,  pre- 
sented the  claims  and  received  pay- 
ments for  the  Southern  policyholders — 
four  years  after  the  loss. 

On  January  30,  1863,  a  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  special  agent  was 
surveying  towns  in  the  North  where  the 
company  might  be  able  to  appoint 
agents  to  expand  businss.  On  that  day, 
he  rode  into  Gettysburg  and  described 
it:  "Population  2,800.  Brick  town,  com- 
pact and  scattering.  County  seat  of  a 
medium  agricultural  county,  with  some 


iron.  Court  House  and  Jail  both  brick;  1 
Steam  Tannery  (brick  &  wood),  8  Car- 
riage Factories  (wood)  now  idle,  1  Col- 
lege (brick),  1  Theological  Seminary,  1 
Academy  (brick),  1  Union  School 
Building  (brick),  2  Public  Halls  (1 
wood,  1  brick),  2  Grain  Warehouses  (I 
brick,  1  wood),  7  Churches  (brick),  6 
Hotels  (brick),  1  Bank  (brick),  1  Steam 
Foundry  (wood),  25  Stores,  mostly 
brick  and  in  blocks. . . .  Good  water 
works  from  springs,  3  fire  engines  mid- 
dling, 1,000  ft.  Hose  and  Hook  and 
Ladders  but  no  organized  Company." 
The  special  agent  didn't  appoint  any- 
one as  agent. 

Five  months  later,  on  July  3,  the 
armies  of  the  Union  and  the  Confeder- 
acy clashed  and  bled  in  the  fields  of 
Gettysburg — the  turning  point  of  the 
Civil  War. 

"Although  the  Civil  War  almost 
broke  up  the  (Louisville  Board),"  remi- 
nisced Union  Captain  Alfred  Pirtle, 
"the  organization  was  kept  alive 
throughout  the  period  of  hostili- 
ties . . .  (although,  at  one  point)  all  but 
one  member  were  away  from  Louis- 
ville, at  widely  scattered  points." 

Fire  bells  in  the  night 

July  4,  1866 — The  war  was  over. 
Veterans  and  the  populace  were  resum- 
ing their  lives  and  livelihood.  It  was 
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time  to  celebrate  up  North. 

At  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  a  firecracker 
exploded  in  a  boat  shop  in  Portland, 
Maine.  Flammable  materials  ignited. 
With  a  strong  wind,  the  fire  got  out  of 
control  burning  a  triangular  scar  of  a 
half-mile  long  in  the  city.  The  insured 
losses  were  more  than  $5  million. 

On  July  1 8,  scores  of  insurance  com- 
pany executives  and  local  underwriter 
boards  met  in  New  York  to  boost  rates, 
control  commission  costs  and  fight  the 
growing  fire  problem  affecting  the  na- 
tion. This  gathering  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  (NBFU),  which  sought  to 
found  hundreds  of  local  boards  over  the 
next  six  years,  aiding  the  eventual  local 
agency  association  system,  now  part  of 
the  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America. 

But  the  NBFU  was  never  able  to 
maintain  rates  over  any  lengthy  period 
nor  dictate  unreasonably  low  commis- 
sion levels,  as  numerous  insurance 
companies  did  not  belong  to  the  board. 
Competition,  although  not  complete  in 
those  pre-antitrust  days,  set  the  rates 
and  commission  levels. 

Catastrophes  strike 

"Marking  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  (are)  preparations  ...  to  build 
here  a  larger  number  of  substantial 


The  Chicago  Fire  of 
1871  destroyed  more 
than  17,000  buildings 
(above)  after  starting  in 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  barn, 
which  was  located  to 
the  left  of  her  cottage, 
shown  at  right. 


brick  or  marble  residences  and  business 
blocks  than  ever  before. . . .  Surely, 
when  brick  and  stone  commence  to 
take  the  place  of  flimsy  balloon-frames 
in  this  city  of  frequent  fires,  there  is 
occasion  for  public  rejoicing,"  the  Spec- 
tator editorialized  in  March  1868. 

"We  would  be  sorry  if  the  late  disas- 
trous fires  here  should  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  any  fire 
insurance  company  from  Chicago.  We 
think  that  no  company  would  consult 
its  interest  by  any  such  action  at  the 
present  time.  The  past,  of  course,  can 
not  be  changed.  We  have  seen  the 
worst,"  the  Spectator,  April  1868. 

The  Midwest  was  parched.  Only  five 
inches  of  rain  had  fallen  during  summer 
and  early  fall  1871. 

Chicago  had  seen  27  fires  ignited  in 
the  first  week  of  October,  apparently 
culminating  with  a  four-block  blaze  on 
Saturday  night,  October  7,  1871.  Re- 


porting on  the  Saturday  night  fire,  the 
Tribune  editorialized:  "For  days  past, 
alarm  has  followed  alarm,  but  the  com- 
paratively trifling  losses  have  familiar- 
ized us  to  the  pealing  of  the  Courthouse 
bell,  and  we  had  forgotten  that  the 
absence  of  rain  for  three  weeks  had  left 
everything  in  so  dry  and  inflammable  a 
condition  that  a  spark  might  set  a  fire 
which  could  sweep  from  end  to  end  of 
the  city." 

The  new  Chicago  Salvage  Corps, 
sponsored  by  insurance  interests,  had 
just  begun  operation  on  October  1. 
Insurance  agents  and  company  officials 
had  been  protesting  the  hazardous  con- 
ditions in  the  city. 

Every  year,  fire  after  fire  had  burned 
the  crowded,  hastily  built  wooden 
structures  reflecting  Chicago's  explo- 
sive growth. 

Sunday  evening,  October  8,  Daniel 
"Pegleg"  Sullivan  sat  on  a  boardwalk 
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Years  of  major 
fires  in  American 
cities  would  cul- 
minate with  the 
San  Francisco 
earthquake  and 
fire,  at  left,  a 
$350  million 
catastrophe. 


leaning  against  a  fence. 

From  the  comer  of  his  eye,  SuUIivan 
saw  a  flicker  of  Ught  from  the  rear  of  the 
O'Leary's  property.  Rising  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view,  he  suddenly  began  hobbhng 
toward  the  bam,  yelhng  "Fire!  Fire! 
Fire!" 

Dateline:  Chicago,  Oct.  9,  1871— 
"Chicago  is  buming!  Up  to  this  hour  of 
writing  (1  p.m.  on  Monday),  the  best 
part  of  the  city  is  already  in  ashes!  An 
area  of  between  six  and  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  width, 
embracing  the  great  business  part  of  the 
city,  has  been  burned  over  and  now  lies 
a  mass  of  smoldering  ruins! 

"All  the  principal  hotels,  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  all  the  banks,  all  the  news- 
paper offices,  all  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment, nearly  all  the  great  business 
offices,  nearly  all  the  railroad  depots, 
the  water  works,  the  gas  works,  several 
churches  and  thousands  of  private  resi- 
dences and  stores  have  been  consumed. 
The  proud,  noble  magnificent  Chicago 
of  yesterday  is  today  a  mere  shadow  of 
what  it  was;  and  helpless  before  the  still 
sweeping  flames,  the  fear  is  that  the 
entire  city  will  be  consumed  before  we 
shall  see  the  end."  {Chicago  Evening 
Journal — Extra  Edition.) 


Challenging  risks: 

The  s^a  of  American  insurance 


In  September,  the  first  book  to 
give  an  overview  of  the  American 
insurance  business  will  be  published 
by  Independent  Agent  and  Rob- 
erts Publishing  Co. 

Written  by  IIAA  Vice  President 
Ronald  W.  Vinson  and  former  Na- 
tional Underwriter  Editor  John  Cos- 
grove,  the  book — "Challenging 
Risks:  The  Saga  of  American  Insur- 
ance"— will  provide  a  lively  history 
of  the  insurance  business,  from 
1700  to  the  present,  covering  the 
beginnings  of  insurance  through  in- 
dividual underwriters  and  insur- 
ance offices,  establishment  of  insur- 
ance mutual  and  stock  companies, 
insurance  brokers  and  agents,  and 
insurance  organizations.  All  facets 
of  insurance  will  be  covered — 
marine,  fire,  life,  etc. 

The  300-plus  page,  coffee-table 
size  book  will  contain  more  than 


1 50  illustrations  ranging  from  early 
marine  policies  to  agent/company 
executive  portraits  and  signatures  to 
rare  photographs  of  historical 
events,  such  as  the  Civil  War,  Lin- 
coln's Springfield  Home  insured  by 
Hartford,  conflagrations  in  Port- 
land, Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  San  Francisco.  Early  autos, 
planes  and  other  insurance  mile- 
stones also  will  be  pictured. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  a  state-by- 
state  history,  with  illustrations,  of 
early  companies  and  agencies. 

Prepubiication  discount  reserva- 
tions for  the  book  can  be  made  by 
sending  a  check  for  $24.95  to  Chase 
Communications,  495  New  Ro- 
chelle  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.Y.  10708. 
Inquire  about  quantity  discount 
prices.  The  price  of  the  book  in 
bookstores  after  publication  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1988  will  be  $29.95. 
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